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GOD WITH US 
THE FEAST OF THE ANNUNCIATION 


F the many theories which endeavor to account for 
history there is only one that is really adequate: and 
that theory is more than theory. Let the mind but 
accept in faith the incarnation of God in time, and it 
will find a luminous center whose rays light up the 

darkness of successive ages. In this perspective nothing is more 
impressive than prophetic utterances by which humanity was pre- 
pared for the coming of the Messiah. Amongst these utterances 
there is one of special value. It emanates from God through the 
person of Isaiah, in his marvelous vision of Emmanuel, and from 
the earliest times this prophecy of Isaiah has been invoked in sup- 
port of the Christian faith. St. Matthew set the fashion when he 
wrote: ‘‘Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled which 
the Lord spoke by the prophet, saying: ‘Behold a virgin shall be 
with child and bring forth a son: and they shall call his name 
Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us’”’ (Matth. 
1:22). 

Isaiah appeared at a critical moment when his people, tempted 
to make a temporal alliance with foreign rulers, was called upon 
by God to make an act of heroic faith in His power to deliver Israel 
from her enemies. The moment was critical in more senses than 
one. So long as Israel had remained true to her God, salvation for 
the individual Israelite consisted in merging his destiny in that of 
his people. But when rulers themselves began to doubt, when people 
in high places were no longer united in singleness of purpose, when 
pagan infiltrations had already begun to modify the shape of tra- 
ditional institutions, the situation of the pious Israelite became a 
tragic one. He could not blindly follow the policy of his king; he 
could not disown his growing sense of personal responsibility; it 
was in such a situation that this apparently important personage, 
Isaiah, now found himself. Little is known of his origins but such 
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is the power of his genius that he is able to convey a sense of his 
tragic destiny in a few words. 

This is how he paints the setting: ‘‘And it came to pass in the 
days of Achaz.. . that Rasin king of Syria and Phacee the son of 
Romelia . . . came up to Jerusalem, to fight against it .. .”” At the 
prospect of this new invasion, we are told, the heart of the young 
king Achaz, and that of his people, was moved “‘as the trees of the 
wood are moved with the wind” (7:2). Now Isaiah received the 
commission from the Lord to approach king Achaz and declare 
to him the way of salvation, in the present emergency, not only 
for the king himself but for his entire people: ‘“‘And thou shalt 
say to him: fear not, and let not thy heart be afraid. . .”” (7:4), 
So clear was the prophet’s vision, so unmistakable his expression 
of it, so dynamic the force of conviction with which he conveyed 
it that no room for doubt was left in the minds of those who 
heard him. There was something absolutely final in the issue of 
life and death with which he faced them: either Israel would accept 
the assurance of God in faith, or inevitably she would perish. 


“If you will not believe,’’ cried out Isaiah, ‘‘you shall not con- 
tinue...” (7:9). The alternative was, in truth, life and death 
for an entire people. To appreciate the significance of this declara- 
tion it is necessary to bear in mind that this people to whom the 
prophet addressed himself owed everything, all that it was and 
had, to the special intervention of God. National consciousness it- 
self had its roots in a religious vocation; Israel had been chosen to 
be the instrument of God in the founding of His kingdom on 
earth. The issue was one of being true to her vocation or not; and 
no people can with impunity turn away from its vocation. 


All this was in the mind of Isaiah as he faced the king. But as 
he looked into the young king’s eyes he could see the scepticism, 
the doubt, the calculating worldly prudence, and he knew in- 
stinctively that Achaz would try to save his throne and a shadow 
of independence by an alliance with foreign powers which had 
never been pleasing to God. 

It is not difficult to understand the impatience of the prophet. 
Isaiah was himself a man of tremendous faith. He had been special- 
ly chosen and prepared for this difficult mission. On the thresh- 
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old of the Temple, one day, he had received a vision of the ma- 
jesty of the Most High which had almost annihilated him. That 
was the time he cried out, in the consciousness of his sinfulness, 
“Woe is me, because I have held my peace; because I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people that hath un- 
clean lips, and I have seen with my eyes the King the Lord of 
hosts...’ (6:5). But at that moment his lips were purified and 
his heart was emptied to receive that heroic faith by which, even 
now, Israel might be saved. In the conviction of this faith, and 
made desperate by the vacillation of Achaz, Isaiah commanded the 
king to ask a sign, any sign, so that his faith might be awakened 
and he might put his trust in God. 


“Ask thee a sign of the Lord,” he cried out, “either unto the 
depth of hell, or unto the height above .. .” (7:11). It was a 
magnificent challenge. But it was to no avail. Achaz had already 
gone too far in his apostasy from God. Achaz replied: “‘I will not 
ask, and I will not tempt the Lord’ (7:12). So blinded was he 
that he did not recognize that it was precisely the Lord Himself 
who was speaking to him by the mouth of the prophet; that it 
was the Lord who was commanding him to ask this sign; and 
for that reason his reply rings hollow; it was a mere excuse. Hu- 
man malice could not in this way be allowed to thwart the will of 
God nor His designs for the salvation of humanity. Hence Isaiah 
declared: ‘“Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign. Be- 
hold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son: and his name shall be 
called Emmanuel” (7:14). 


In the original Hebrew the text is even more significant because 
it reads: ‘‘Behold a virgin bearing and bringing forth a son.”’ It 
is as if, in that moment, the mind of the prophet was raised out 
of the stream of time into that eternal Present in which God sees 
all the ages gathered into a timeless unity. Of this vision Isaiah 
was but the voice. Achaz had refused a sign, and a sign whose sig- 
nificance would be limited to his temporal epoch was not given. 
Hence we find ourselves in presence of the timeless drama of man’s 
salvation. It is Isaiah’s privilege to announce the very “fulness of 
time” in which the Virgin is seen, by those who have the eyes of 
faith to see, as the human source of God with us. It is not without 
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significance that St. John appeals to Isaiah when he wishes to 
divide humanity into those who see and those who do not: “Lord, 
who hath believed our hearing? And to whom hath the arm of the 
Lord been revealed? Therefore they could not believe, because 
Isaiah said again: ‘He hath blinded their eyes’ ’’ (John 12:37-40). 


To this vision of the eternal Present, in which the coming of 
the Messiah is triumphantly proclaimed, the liturgy of the feast of 
the Annunciation is a perfect introduction. In the lesson which 
takes the place of the epistle at the Mass the prophecy of Isaiah 
is read. The reason is that this prophecy, more than anything else, 
conveys the tremendous import of the feast. A portion of the same 
prophecy is found in the little chapter of the office for Vespers: and 
the Communion-verse takes up the theme again. The entire atmos- 
phere is filled with the living words of Isaiah: ‘Behold, a Virgin 
shall conceive and bear a Son and his name shall be called Emman- 
uel.”” As one thinks of the God of love, and of His unquenchable 
desire to communicate Himself, the little phrase of St. Matthew in 
explanation, God with us, suffices to evoke the eternal image of 
the great prophet before the vacillating king, with his alternative 
of spiritual life and death for Israel and for humanity of which 
she is a type. 

The honoring of Isaiah by the Church, by her selection of ex- 
cerpts from him, is a witness to the thing for which he lived and 
died. It is impossible to wrest a single text from Isaiah. His entire 
prophecy is nothing but a series of images that tell of the coming 
of a Savior. It is easy to understand why the Church should be 
taken up with his contribution to her history. So long as men 
approach the Bible, and its prophetic utterances, without the light 
of faith in their minds, so long will there be disputed readings and 
interpretation; and Isaiah has suffered much at the hands of men. 
But these blind interpretations are singularly inappropriate where 
a man essentially of faith, like Isaiah, is concerned. To the Church 
Isaiah belongs, to her by right belongs the task of interpretation, 
and her timeless liturgy is the living link with a past which reaches 
back to apostolic times and beyond them. 


St. Matthew has already been invoked as a witness to the true 
reading of Isaiah’s prophecy. There is also a text from Micheas 
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which might be invoked: ‘‘And thou Bethlehem Ephrata, art a 
little one amongst the thousands of Juda; out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me that is to be the ruler of Israel. . . . Therefore will 
he give them up even till the time wherein she that travaileth shall 
bring forth .. .”” (Mich. 5:1-3). It is not impossible that with 
Micheas we are brought back to the epoch of Isaiah himself. Who 
does not recall, besides, the dictum of Jeremiah: “‘For the Lord 
hath created a new thing upon the earth; a woman shall encompass 
aman” (Jer. 31:22). It is at least significant that no mention is 
made of the Child’s father at a time when it was the father who 
gave the name to the family. The truth is that the entire prophecy 
of Isaiah, from which this particular vision cannot be detached, is 
concerned with the coming of the Messiah who shall be for those 
who believe a Sign unto salvation and for those who refuse to be- 
lieve a God-given Menace. The entire emphasis, in a word, is on 
faith as the real condition for both the coming and the acceptance 
of the Savior. 


It is no mere accident then that this man of faith, Isaiah, domi- 
nates the liturgy of this feast. Of all the prophets he is essentially 
the prophet of divine faith and it is precisely the heroic dimensions 
of the faith which, in the name of God, he demanded of Israel at 
a critical point in her history which is going to illumine the his- 
torical situation of the Virgin at Nazareth. Israel had failed, in the 
person of Achaz, to elicit the act of faith required of her. That is 
why Achaz, official ruler of the people, was disowned by God and 
a Sign was given which could have significance only for the little 
community of believers with Isaiah at their head. It was this spir- 
itual community, in whose breast the pulse of supernatural hope 
would not cease to beat, that would live on through time until 
the supreme moment of history would arrive which is celebrated 
in the feast of the Annunciation. 


It is little wonder that for men of spiritual insight the moment 
of the Annunciation is the most important moment in all history. 
Was it fitting, asks Aquinas, that God should seek the consent 
of the Woman for the great work of the Incarnation? His reply 
is an unhesitating affirmation which is based on many reasons 
worthy of his great mind. But there is just one reason which is 
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pertinent at this moment. St. Thomas asserts that it was fitting 
that the Virgin, responding to the delicate courtesy of God, should 
honor Him not only by her individual consent but that, in her 
person, humanity itself should consent to the Incarnation of the 
Son of God (Summa III, q. 30, a.1). Everything points to the 
fact that it is faith, supernatural faith in the power of God, which 
is going to be the decisive factor in the coming of the Savior. It is 
marvelous to think that humanity had found in the Virgin at 
Nazareth a being capable of a faith, expressed in the name of all 
of us, which would bring heaven to earth in God with us. 


One is prepared for this in a subtle way by the account that is 
given of the first approach of God to one of the little spiritual 
community of believers of the time. It is related by St. Luke, whose 
Gospel is the gospel of the feast, that the priest, Zachary, received 
the visit of an angel sent by God to him. The angel said: “Fear 
not, Zachary, for thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Elizabeth shall 
bear thee a son. And thou shalt call his name John .. .”” (Luke 1: 
13). Zachary was one of the believers. But not even the faith of 
Zachary proved equal to the challenge. In a tone of distrust he 
asked: ‘“Whereby shall I know this? For I am an old man, and my 
wife is advanced in years.’’ There is something lacking in the atti- 
tude of the old man, he is calculating in his human prudence, and 
the Angel has no alternative but to assert himself as the envoy of 
God. This he does effectively and punishes Zachary by taking from 
him the power of speech. 

Who will not sense the contrast when it is question of the an- 
gel’s visit to Mary? “‘At that time: The angel Gabriel was sent 
from God into a city of Galilee, called Nazareth, to a virgin es- 
poused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house of David: 
and the virgin’s name was Mary. And the angel being come in, 
said unto her: Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee; blessed 
art thou among women...” 

The angel finds himself in presence of the virgin of prophecy, 
the very flower of humanity, in whose immaculate mind and heart 
there is a faith that will prove equal to the demands of God. She 
is called upon to exercise a faith so heroic, so divine, that it must 
be ready to depend upon God in face of the seemingly impossible. 
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But the Virgin is entirely ready. It is impossible, in fact, to miss 
the contrast between her response and that of Zachary. It is true 
that, presented with the prospect of becoming the Mother of the 
Messiah, she asks a question: ‘‘How shall this be done, because I 
know not man.” But note the difference. The mind of Zachary, 
doubting the power of God, was faced towards knowledge; he 
wanted to know and perhaps to understand. The mind of Mary, 
entirely docile, was faced towards action; she simply wanted to 
know what was required of her. 

The angel saw this. Mary’s faith was rewarded by the revelation 
of the Mystery that was about to take place in her: ‘““The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee. And therefore also the Holy which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God.’’ And as the angel went on 
to recall what God had done for her cousin Elizabeth there was a 
silence, the most significant silence since the world had first come 
into being, in which were uttered the words of perfect woman- 
hood: ‘‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me ac- 
cording to thy word.”’ At that instant the Incarnation of the eter- 
nal Word took place. What Mary had conceived by faith in her 
spirit was wrought, by a miracle of God, in her flesh. Before such 
a mystery one can only stammer in praise the words she was soon 
to hear from her cousin: ‘‘Blessed art thou that hast believed . . .”’ 
and pray with the Church for increase of the faith that was found 
in Mary: ‘‘Strengthen, O Lord, in our minds, we beseech thee, 
the mysteries of the true faith .. .”" (secret). 

Fr, JAMES, O.F.M. CAP. 


While the sacred liturgy calls to mind the mysteries of Jesus 
Christ, it strives to make all believers take their part in them so 
that the divine Head of the Mystical Body may live in all the 
members with the fulness of His holiness. Let the souls of Chris- 
tians be like altars on each one of which a different phase of the 
Sacrifice, offered by the High Priest, as it were comes to life again. 
— MEDIATOR DEI, n.152. 
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A TRIPTYCH FOR PASSIONTIDE 


HE reproaches of Christ addressed to His inconstant fol- 
lowers form one of the most familiar and impressive 
themes of the Passiontide liturgy: 

My people, what have I done to thee? or in what have 
I grieved thee? The same question, direct or implicit, 
rings in the ears of the saints: 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? 
Angela, I have not loved thee in jest. 
Behold this heart which has so loved men and is loved so little— 


One might not expect to find a non-liturgical, purely literary 
presentation of this theme. Actually it appears more than once in 
mediaeval literature, each time with dramatic simplicity and that 
arresting vigor that struck Chesterton when he called the illumin- 
ations of the Middle Ages ‘‘keyholes of heaven and hell.”’ 


It is Good Friday. A young man is on his way to a dance. He 








is dressed in the height of fashion —on his head a wreath of | 


flowers, on his hands spotless gloves. His garments are modishly 
slit. He has been thinking about the revelry in which he will soon 
take part; in fact he has been unconsciously practising the graceful 
positions of the dance — extending his arms, pointing his toes. 
Suddenly he pauses before a crucifix in a wayside shrine. As he 
looks at the gaunt and agonized figure, the patient eyes unclose 
and the worn lips speak: 

“Thou art a man and wearest a chaplet of flowers. I am God 
crowned with sharp thorns. Thou hast gloves on thy hands and 
My hands be pierced with sharp nails. Thou dancest and leapest 
in white clothing and I am despised of Herod. Thou trippest with 
thy feet and I traveled with My feet. Thou stretchest out thy 
arms in crosswise in carols and I have stretched out Mine arms on 
the cross. . .. Thou hast thy side and breast open in token of vain 
glory and I have My side pierced with a spear for thee. But not- 
withstanding all this, turn again to Me and I shall receive thee.” 

This touching plea comes down to us in at least three versions. 
The simplest is the one just quoted from an unpublished early 
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English translation of the Legenda Aurea, where it is attributed to 
St. Bernard. Of equal interest is a poetic treatment of the same 
theme. In his collection of fourteenth-century religious lyrics, the 





fol. | late Carleton Brown printed it under the title, “Jesus Pleads with 
— | the Worldling.”’ I have slightly modernized the poem: 
have Jesus doth him bemoan 
licit, And speketh to synful man: 
“Thy garland is of green 
With flowers many a one; 
Mine of sharpest thorn, 
1 My hue it maketh wan. 
‘le— 
“Thy hands are closely gloved, 
rary White and cleanly kept, 
ce in Mine with nails are pierced 
that On rood and eke my feet. 
= Y “Across thou bearest thine arms 
When thou dancest in a row; 
Of me hast thou no awe, 
. He But of worldly show .... 
h of | 
ishly “Open thou hast thy side _ 
seen ¢ With slits both long and wide 
ful | For vain glory and pride... . 
— Mine with spear so sharp 
toes. Stung is to the heart, 
s he My body with scourges smart 
close Is beaten all about. 
“All that I bore on the rood for thee 
God To me was shame and sorrow; 
and , Well little thou lovest me 
apest And less thou thinkest upon me 
with At even and at morrow. 
thy . ‘ 
s on Sweet brother, well might thou see 
. These strong pains on the rood-tree 
sania Have I borne for love of thee... . 
not- + Be thou kind for charity, 
= Leave thy sin and love thou me — 
ions. Heaven’s bliss I shall give thee 
early That lasteth ay and O.” 
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The third appearance of this beautiful scene is in an Old French 
poem consisting of nine stanzas and a refrain, Vierge Marie, douce 
et piteuse. . . . The earlier part of the lyric does not resemble the 
passage quoted from the Legenda but is related to it as being a 
meditation on the sufferings of Christ. Of remarkable beauty is the 
second stanza, beginning with lines which I have thus translated: 


Jesu, fair father glorious, 
Thy death is well-nigh clean forgot . . . 


The lines similar to the two examples already given are: 


You who wear a flowery wreath, 

Oh look at Jesus Christ the flower, 

Who wears so dolorous a crown... 

Wherefrom the bright blood showers down... . 
And you who dance on nimble feet 

Vaulting high in joyful mood, 

Look at your gentle Lord whose side 

And feet for you are streaming blood . . 


And you who stretch your arms aloft 

And dance with joyful virelays 

Behold your Maker on the cross; 

For you with outstretched arms he prays. 
“Come great and small, come young and old,” 
He calls to you with sweetest voice, 

“Come now to him who pardons all, 

All is forgiven! Come, rejoice!” 


In each of the three pieces the reproachful words are the prelude 
to a promise of forgiveness and joy to come if the sinner will only 
repent. Yet the impression that remains with the reader is that of 
sorrowful pleading. Lacking the majestic depth of the Good Friday 
liturgy, nevertheless these lesser Improperia have an immediacy 
that even today comes home to our more complex inconstancies. 

SISTER MARY JEREMY, O.P. 


The most pressing duty of Christians is to live the liturgical 
life, and increase and cherish its supernatural spirit. — MEDIATOR 
DEI, n.197, 
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PROBLEMS OF THE YOUNG ARTIST 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


I. RAISING A FAMILY 


RIC Gill says: ““The capitalist-industrial world has de- 
stroyed, more or less and rather more than less, the family 
life and the home. And women have succumbed. Men have 
lost their honor, their responsibility, their crafts, their 
workshops. Millions of them do not know it or desire any- 

thing different; they are happy to be conscript soldiers and con- 
script laborers.’’ But he also says: “If people, if any people, are 
going to break away from this city of destruction it must be in 
families.” 

If the exodus from our cities is to be by families, then the fa- 
thers of these families will have to know a trade, a craft, a métier, 
a profession which they may exercise. They will have to be skilled 
or they will not be able to support their families. 

If you live in or around one of our big cities, you need no par- 
ticular skill, for you can always ‘‘pick up a job’’ — a more or less 
unskilled job — almost anywhere. You can always sink yourself 
into the anonymous mass of humanity that is needed to serve the 
monster, and that is thus kept alive to minister unto it. It is only 
in time of depression that you are thrown off. 


But if you want to raise a family, and if you know that you 
cannot balance the cost of the city rent or the commutation fare 
with your earnings, and that anyway you don’t want to bring up 
the kids in the city, then you must know a trade, be an artisan of 
some sort. There is no other way out. 


The man who wants to raise a family must therefore be an 
artist of some sort. But, you will object, there are many young 
artists and they cannot make a living. It is true that they may pos- 
sess an excellent art or craft such as painting landscapes, writing 
poetry or playing the clarinet. But a further thing is necessary. 
They must possess an art which is not only excellent of itself but 
also in demand from other people, an art that renders a genuine 
service to society, an art that helps human beings, stupid and ugly 
though they may be, but who have nevertheless been made in the 
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image and semblance of God and redeemed by the sacred death and 
resurrection of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. A medical doctor 
or a dentist is always sure of having patients, unless he is a poor 
practitioner and has given himself a bad reputation. A good doc- 
tor, as he practices his art and enjoys the artistic satisfaction that 
goes with it, is helping people in problems in which they cannot 
help themselves. In fact, his art is built entirely around helping his 
patients, and his artistic satisfaction, such as it may be, though 
distinct from his patients, is nevertheless in direct relation to them. 

Of course a man may perfectly well play the clarinet, e.g., for 
his pleasure too. But what one does for one’s pleasure alone often 
gives little pleasure to others. The neighbors do not usually enjoy 
your prowess on the piccolo nearly as much as you do. They will 
hardly beg of you to keep on playing it either. It is very nice to 
practice an art for your own pleasure alone. But, because that pleas- 
ure is limited to yourself, other people will no more help you 
with your art than you help them. So, in short, if you desire to 
practice an art only as it gives you pleasure, you are bound to starve 
— unless of course your chosen art be that of agriculture. 

No, besides practicing an art for his own pleasure, which is 
really the meaning of a “hobby,’’ every man must have an art 
which takes him out of himself and by which he may be of im- 
mediate service to some of his fellow men. For this, they, in turn, 
will support him according to their needs, their means and the 
quality of his workmanship. Now, it is normal for a man to take 
his artistic pleasure in a useful and responsible life work, more 
than to groan under a grinding, impersonal livelihood and have 
to seek his pleasure in his hobby alone. It drives a man mad when 
the work of his pleasure is appreciated by no one, even more per- 
haps than when the work of his daily bread gives him no pleasure. 
In either case his human nature is frustrated. For a man can keep 
balanced only: 

1) if his work is appreciated by others, and 

2) if he himself can take pleasure in it. 

We all wish to renew the social order and to make all things 
new in Christ. To do this, therefore, the young layman must pre- 
pare himself to work independently with his hands in preference 
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to white collar or industrial slavery. And our young artist must 
learn to fill the needs of his fellow men instead of complaining 
because no one will support him while he works for his individual 
satisfaction alone. 


II. THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


The Holy Father has called upon all laymen to be apostles of 
Christ. In order to be a “lay apostle’’ one must understand what 
it is to be a layman first of all, for a lay apostle is obviously a 
layman, i.e., a doctor or a dentist, a lawyer, a teacher, a store keeper, 
a carpenter, a stone mason, a plumber, a tailor, a shoemaker, a 
lumberman, a seaman, a farmer, etc. Laymen possess each a skill, 
and their vocation consists in exercising this skill. Now the Holy 
Father calls upon them to be apostles of Christ, that is, to bring 
Christ into the world; and that means they must be apostles as 
they exercise each their own skill. A doctor, as well as a carpenter, 
is an apostle as he does his work of healing, or carpentry, being 
filled with Christian love, i.e., apostolic spirit. 


By and large, the clergy and many of the religious might be 
called ‘‘professional apostles.’’ They are supported by the alms of 
the faithful, of the laymen, so that they may make it their profes- 
sion and their skill to preach and bring the apostolic spirit to many. 
They are prepared for this vocation by study and a religious man- 
ner of life. The Holy Father, however, does not think that they, 
many as they may be, are enough to bring the saving doctrine, the 
spirit of Christ to the length and breadth of our sick world. That 
is why he wishes the laymen too, each at his own occupation, to 
be apostles as well. He does not mean for them to leave their work, 
but instead to fill it with the love of Christ. 


Unfortunately, some young people do not see the beauty of this. 
Either they just leave the apostolate to experts or else they wish 
to be self-styled apostles and think the world owes them a living 
so that they may “‘apostolize’’ it. But there you are. The world is 
no more interested in being “‘apostolized’’ than in paying the ‘‘ar- 
tist’’ to spend his day exercising his skill for his sole pleasure. To 
be a lay apostle is not a vocation in itself. A layman may be an 
apostle in his profession, but to be an apostle is not his profession. 
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He must support himself and his family, and obviously he does so 
by means of his skill. St. Paul is his example. 


St. Paul did not want to accept gifts from his followers for his 
own support, even though he had in fact a perfect right to such. 
He agreed that this support was due to him as it was due to St. 
Peter and the holy women who helped him, and who accepted it 
gladly, as our own clergy and religious still do to this day. But, 
although he was in the same position as St. Peter, he himself pre- 
ferred to give the example of an apostle who earns his living as 
would a layman. When a grown man, he did not hesitate to learn 
a trade and work with his own hands to support himself, to help 
others and to reach his fellow men through his work. Thus he also 
laid the tradition for the lay apostolate. 


St. Crispin and his brother, a few centuries later, although Ro- 
man noblemen by birth, also learned a skill, shoemaking in their 
case. This art made it possible for them to evangelize Gaul by 
making shoes for its inhabitants. It supported them as they went 
from place to place, and it made them valuable to the Gauls who 
needed the shoes and were eager to learn this civilizing craft. 


Young people who wish to be apostles today must also do one 
of two things. They must accept the discipline of clerical or reli- 
gious life and work within its hierarchy. Or, if they lack such a 
call from the dear Lord, then they must accept the discipline of a 
useful profession or craft, and be apostles in and through it. Of 
course it is possible to combine both disciplines, as did St. Paul 
and as do the priests of the ‘‘Mission de France’’ today. But it is 
not possible to be layman and self-appointed apostle, living on 
charity, free of the discipline of a craft or business, without soon 
finding oneself being supported by the faithful to do only one’s 
own will. And of this kind of ‘‘monk,” as St. Benedict remarks, 
the less said the better. 


III. WHAT To Do? 


The young layman must therefore have a skill of some sort in 
order to raise a family or to be an apostle of Christ, or both. But 
how is a skill best acquired? By apprenticeship. And where will 
you find masters? By cultivating old people. 
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Mr. A. G. Stevens, for example, and his daughter live in frugal 
comfort in their little cottage along U. S. Route No. 1 in Connec- 
ticut. He makes handsome white oak baskets. He sells every basket 
he makes and earns a good living even at his age. He is eighty- 
three. His skilled hands seem to fly over the fragrant splints and 
shape them just right with few, sure strokes. No young men have 
ever wanted to work and learn from him. He probably thinks they 
would be incompetent anyway. But when he will die, it will be 
too late; the art will be lost. There is plenty of demand for the 
baskets and thus there is an assured living for a young man who 
wants to start from the bottom. There is no time to lose. Anybody 
interested? 

If young people were willing to start young, at fourteen or 
fifteen, and learn a trade while they have as yet no responsibilities, 
they could slip right into all of the thriving businesses that will 
sooner or later, without them, have to be closed down. Europe is 
no longer sending us enough skilled artisans to replace those of the 
older generation and we have not replaced them ourselves. 

Mr. Paul Virgadamo has a good tailoring business here in New- 
port, Rhode Island: custom-made suits. Of course this involves 
knowing the whole art and being skilled at every detail. But there 
is no reason why an ambitious young fellow who would appren- 
tice himself for seven years could not inherit the business and the 
customers, a going concern, by the time Mr. Virgadamo retires for 
good. However, if no one comes to the fore soon, the business will 
be closed in a few years, same as Paulson-Swensen’s who closed up 
last year in Providence. 

Mr. Wooley was a silversmith and made chalices by hand, up 
to a few years ago, right in Boston, Massachusetts. He died. May 
God rest his soul. His tools have gone. His customers have scattered 
elsewhere. His special ways, his lore and his accumulated wisdom 
can’t be had any more. For years we sought an apprentice for him, 
but in vain. Young men wanted either big pay while learning or 
else to ‘express themselves’’ making ‘“‘works of art.” It is too late 
now. 

Mr. Koulovardis and Mr. Limmer both learnt the art of shoe- 
making many years ago back in Greece and Bavaria respectively. 
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Peter Limmer’s father even sent him for a year to Italy to perfect 
his work, and he paid 300 marks of his hard earned cash for this 
part of his son’s apprenticeship. Both of them are fortunate to 
have sons who are learning the trade and helping with the work. 
There is no opportunity for other fellows there. But there is a 
shoemaker in every town. Why not interview your own? You will 
find him hard to convince that you are humble and docile enough 
to waste his time teaching you. Perhaps he is right too. 


Bill Bowley came from Ireland as a blacksmith lad. I have never 
seen such a little man armed with such strength. But, not strength 
alone; there is delicacy too in his ringing blows. He can make 
latches, hinges, candle sticks, every kind of tricky thing. An enter- 
prising young man who would be willing to learn the work for 
some years could eventually build himself quite a nice business 
here too. Why is “Humphrey” such a popular personage in the 
comics? His phenomenal strength and appetite are all tied up with 
the fact that he has his own skill, his character and independence 
as a blacksmith; he is lovable because he is honest and has a great 
sense of his vocation to help people by his art. 


Mrs. James D. Livingston inherited from her teacher a method 
of dramatic art corresponding to that which must have been used 
by the early Church in teaching first the clergy and later the crafts- 
men to put on mystery and miracle plays. I have known Mrs. 
Livingston for twelve years now and have sought continuously 
for young people who would be interested in dramatic work to 
become her disciples and help her adapt this method to a renewal 
of Christian drama in our day. Do you think I have ever found 
one? Broadway glitters too brightly. But yet even a sprinkling of 
holy water on the Broadway mentality is not going to restore the 
sacred attitude toward drama to our generation. 


Mr. and Mrs. (Frank and Gert) Toppa are young people who 
run a grocery store and market in our neighborhood. They started 
at the bottom in a small store and lived in the room in back of it. 
Now they have already three children and, last year, they moved 
to a bigger store. Theirs is more than just a grocery store, how- 
ever. It seems to have grown into a social center and the old cus- 
tomers form a sort of undefined big family. When the Iontas’ 
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house took fire, two years ago, for example, it was Frank who 
rescued their twelve-year-old crippled girl; he had called the fire- 
men too. When another neighbor and his pal were drowned off 
the cliffs recently, it was Frank who had to go with the widow to 
the spot to pray with her. Every Sunday he and Gert cook a big 
pot of spaghetti for all the children of the neighborhood. They 
just love to see a full table. The neighborhood is poor, and it is 
only on Judgment Day that we shall know to how many fam- 
ilies Frank and Gert have been generous in time of need. They 
themselves are poor too. With a piece of bone or some free scraps, 
usually you receive also from Frank a full set of instructions on 
how to cook it, what his mother does with it and how to make 
it “come out good.” A little while ago, in his empty garage, he 
started a club for the youngsters and gave them a Thanksgiving 
turkey to raffle off for its benefit. The boys are supposed to make 
little things for a future bazaar and the girls are learning how to 
knit. 


If we really mean it when we say that we want to reconstruct 
a Christian social order, well then we will have to do more than 
just to complain about the bad state of affairs. We will have to 
start at the bottom and each one of us reconstruct one member of 
society: ourselves. We will have to accept the hard work and 
humiliation of learning a trade from an older person, and thus 
form, with our family or associates, one living, expanding cell of 
the new society. 

A. DE BETHUNE 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
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OU receive a feeling of COMFORT and RELAXA- 

TION as the GLOWS of the altar and Infant pene- 

trate the darkness of your home. . . . Christ the Shep- 

herd at the age of four [cute, isn’t it?] holding Lamb, 

8 inches high, or the HOME ALTAR with guardian 

Angel, 7 inches high, are both REALLY and TRULY the MOST 

BEAUTIFUL glowing [hold your breath, please] savings bank 
statues you have ever seen.” 

Goodbye, good old piggy bank, un-glowing, un-inspiring, dark 
at night, giving no relaxation! Now it is the cute Shepherd or the 
7”’ guardian angel on an “‘altar’’ — and what an altar! I always 
thought a pig an apt symbol to store lucre in. But someone had a 
better idea: he consecrated (the first time ever offered: glowing, 
inspiring, devotional) our Lord Himself, slot in head, to drop 
your holy nickels in. And there was no outcry of horror from the 
Holy Name Society, founded against blasphemy. No authority 
steps in to stop this ridiculous business, this irreverence par excel- 
lence, this messing up of the holy with lucrative sentimentality. 
The ends justify the means, it seems. 


Why are protests against such spiritual misdemeanors so rare 
among us? A Catholic seems to be able to attract national attention 
and to get his name in the “‘Religion’’ department of one of our 
slicker and tongue-in-cheek weeklies if he just says something 
that is not straight anti-communist, something in the line of the 
Legion of Decency, or if he makes one of the run-of-the-mill 
pronouncements of one of the well-approved organizations of 
stalwart defenders of the Body Catholic. The ‘‘outside’’ — which 
is a term well betraying our attitude as a besieged minority — 
must have the idea that the Catholics are what Moscow alls 
“‘monolithic’’: a vast body of members controlled, moved and 
stopped by only one mind, the Pope’s. It is precisely this ‘‘out- 
side’ view which Pius XII in his encyclical on the Mystical Body 
called a misconception of the great mystery. And because of the 
danger that the word “Body,” used without qualification, might 
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convey such a misconception, the Holy Father decided that the 
word “mystical”” (though neither biblical nor of very old tradi- 
tion) should always be added. The unqualified use of “Body’’ is 
all too liable to suggest the idea of but one brain and a lot of 
incomplete beings — cells or members. 


But as I said above, the outside world does have this notion of 
Catholics, and expects individual Catholics, or units, such as orders, 
dioceses, organizations and all their mouthpieces, to be nothing but 
a regimented mass of centrally controlled cells. That is perhaps one 
of the reasons why our love of freedom, of democracy, and of 
individual, creative dignity is so often questioned by others. And 
I am not so sure that Catholics, high and low, deep down in their 
unconscious, are altogether free from this robot conception of the 
Mystical Body, the Church. It seems that even among us so many 
have the idea that we are a fighting army, a minority, and that we 
must look monolithic to the enemy. And all who are “‘different’’ 
are Our enemies, and must surrender unconditionally. A military 
conception in every respect. We are all in the Catholic “‘uniform,” 
according to this mentality. Our papers and our pastor tell us 
exactly what to think on every single issue. It is all as clear and 
simple as that. Well, is it? 


The Church has different rites and languages in the liturgy. She 
has a married clergy in the East and an un-married Western clergy. 
She has religious orders that live and think in such different ways 
that they are worlds apart in their mentality and at one with one 
another only in dogma, morals and union with the Holy See. The 
Church’s piety ranges from Salvation Army-like revivalism to 
liturgical stateliness ‘that is Anglican-like. The mystery of pre- 
destination makes the Thomists look like camouflaged Calvinists 
to their opponents, and the Molinists like Pelagians sneaked into 
the fold to theirs. And yet you may be either and still be a good 
Catholic provided you don’t call the other (audibly) a heretic. 
You may be a monarchist or a republican, a capitalist or a near 
(non-marxian) socialist. You may do all of this, believe one or 
the other, and be one or the other, and still be a good Catholic. 
Where on earth did we get our sectarian narrowness and “‘mon- 
olithic’’ uniformity? We need more willingness to take up an issue 
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that may be controversial and to suffer being called names. The old 
saying: In necessariis (faith and morals) unitas; in dubus (all 
other fields) libertas; in omnibus caritas, still applies. And one 
thing is pretty sure: advertising ‘‘religious’’ — canis a non canen- 
do! — goods for sale is certainly among the doubtful things. 


As to ‘‘caritas’’ that is to reign over everything, a few distinctions 
are necessary. The idea that true charity consists in ignoring the 
cheap, the outrageous and the harmful for the sake of peace and in 
order to give a ‘‘monolithic’’ impression, is certainly a novel one. 
Where would St. Thomas Aquinas have been had he simply revised 
the existing textbooks to make them up-to-date instead of breaking 
away from 600 years of tradition to find a new road towards the 
great mysteries, guided by, of all people, a very dubious character, 
the old pagan Aristotle? As Dr. W. Kahles shows in his excellent 
study on St. Radbert of Corvey and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, the 
latter would never have been able to inaugurate a completely novel 
devotional emphasis and personal mysticism, had he not first dis- 
sented — in dubits. His greatness consists in the fact that he first 
recognized that he was in the territory of ‘‘dubium’’ and then had 
the courage to chart a new course. 


If such copernican ventures were possible and permissible in 
presumably dark ages, then shame to our educated Catholics who 
frown on any attempts to pick a better and less cluttered path in 
the less important issues of our own day! I know what some will 
say: in the first place, you are neither St. Thomas nor St. Bernard; 
and secondly, with our broadened public of readers the issues you 
raise will come to the ears of simple people who ought not to be 
confused. St. Bernard’s and St. Thomas’ battles were fought in 
academic halls and among the leaders only. Tom, Dick, and Harry 
knew nothing of them! But neither were they beset by advertising 
rogues in the disguise of holiness. Their ills may have been many, 
but it was not commercialism. And the issues of the day, like 
simony, schisms, and warring clergy, were seen by everybody, even 
the lowly peasants and drudges in the houses of city dwellers. If 
you give me a choice, I’d rather bring luminous piggy banks to the 
knowledge of the reader than a case of simony of an archbishop or 
a battle with swords between two bishops! 
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Outside the low brow Protestant sects which produce even worse 
hymns, pictures, tracts and calendars than some of our merchants 
of devotion, these things are very much noticed and discussed 
among people with a certain feeling for the majesty and quality 
of religious expression, and, believe me, they are doing the Catholic 
Church some harm. How this can escape people as conscious of 
their minority position as are we American Catholics is beyond 
me! If Harry Truman for some reason uses a Gutenberg Bible — 
possibly because it is the best printed Bible in Washington — Cath- 
olic papers splash it over the front page: he used the Vulgate, a 
Latin, a Catholic Bible! So far as I know, the President is still a 
Baptist, a Protestant, and is not wavering in his inherited allegiance 
to his Church. If we are not afraid of appearing slightly funny in 
our happiness, or pride, or glee, or gloating, or whatever caused 
this display, because we are so blessedly self-conscious, why do we 
let luminous Jesus-piggy-banks and other vendors in the temple 
get away with things that are certainly considered more typical of 
us than a precious old museum piece on the President’s rostrum? 


There is so much that could give us real cause for pride. I am 
thinking of the magnificence of an article published by the Review 
of Politics (January, 1949, pp. 3ff.) on the ‘‘Christian Idea of 
Man.” That its author, Josef Pieper, could have escaped the atten- 
tion of our Catholic publishers for so long is a mystery. Next to 
Maritain he is perhaps the greatest living Thomist. In a way, since 
his style is much simpler, the impact of his analyses on Catholic 
thinking should have been terrific. His definition and application 
of the four cardinal virtues, especially prudence, is a classic. The 
publication of his wonderful books on Christian virtues would 
certainly have been a greater contribution than the charming but 
un-enlightening book of Msgr. Knox on the Mass. Notre Dame 
and its splendid review have opened the gate to a great mind, and 
I hope that his debut will be followed by more and more articles 
and lectures. Just read his classic statements on prudence and justice, 
sanity and sanctity, his devastating analysis of ‘‘Christian moral- 
ism’’ (versus the cardinal virtue of prudence). Or his distinction 
between “‘Christian fortitude and the natural bravery of the gentle- 
man.”’ It seems as new as a discovery when Pieper quotes and 
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expounds St. Thomas and inserts the quotations from Thomas’ 
work into his dissertation. 


On page 115 of the same issue, Hannah Arendt, one of the 
finest minds among living Jewish scholars, throws new light on 
terror in Totalitarianism. The fact that her splendid review appears 
under these auspices is certainly more reason for torporate pride of 
Catholics than the appearance of old Gutenberg’s Vulgate at the 
presidential inauguration. She discusses Dallin’s book on Russian 
concentration camps, and after weighing its merits against its 
defects, has a few very shrewd observations to offer, quite different 
from the common ranting of eager reporters and half-educated 
commentators on this matter. ‘It seems that no other aspect of 
totalitarian regimes is more difficult to grasp than its emancipation 
from the profit motive and its non-utilitarian character in economic 
matters.’’ Here lie the causes for a ‘‘possible underestimation of the 
economic and industrial potential of totalitarian countries’ and 
their political power. ‘Emancipation from utilitarian motives, 
arbitrary independence from all reasonable calculations such as the 
cost of certain actions in terms of men and material, together with 
a complete indifference toward all so-called human factors” 
(national interest, standard of living) have led “‘to the creation 
of absolute power.’’ The cheap labor angle is offset by the low 
rate of efficiency, their productivity is only a by-product of con- 
centration-camp labor. Their true function is total domination. 
Miss Arendt builds up a conclusion that should stay in every 
mind: ‘“The constant disappearance of people from circulation, 
the periodical elimination of huge masses from the life of the 
community prevent very efficiently the rise of those normal eco- 
nomic, family, groups and other interests which would restrain 
unavoidably the total claim to power of the present ruler of Soviet 
Russia’; it all “demonstrates with horrible insistence the unim- 
portance and superfluousness of all human individuals.” 


This function is seldom recognized, while the other horrible 
aspects that meet the eye of more superficial observers — torture, 
gas chambers, malnutrition, inhuman labor, arbitrary actions of 
the guards, depravation of most inmates and enslavement of the 
victims — are so often discussed. Any similarity of tendency in the 
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various forms of modern industrialism, especially disregard of indi- 
vidual dignity, must carefully be watched by Christians since 
Nazism and its milder form, Fascism, have proved that you don’t 
have to be a Marxist to build up total power in this fashion. All 
the more should we, who are now the haven for all sorts of refugees 
from Red illusions and their port of safety, avoid spiritual ‘‘mono- 
lithism’’ (pardon the horrible Marxian jargon!). The Catholic 
Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, and not a well-oiled, pre- 
cise juggernaut of perfect organization with a propaganda front, a 
party line (‘‘deviationists’’ to be shunned), and complete absorp- 
tion of the individual. In a living organism a “‘purge’’ is only 
administered in a few cases indicated by medicine. Normally the 
gentle and natural metabolism and its concurrent aids take care 


of health. H. A. R. 


There is the fact —an absolute certainty, goodness inevitably 
produces goodness; it ts unconquerable, it cannot be stifled, it has 
greater ramifications than evil can ever have. The Christian attitude 
should be this: one saint outweighs a hundred, a thousand, per- 
haps a million sinners. The sanctity of one saint prevails over the 
sinfulness of a thousand sinners. Sin is negative; sanctity, positive. 
Sanctity is moré powerful than sin; sanctity is, in fact, the only 
real power. 

Accordingly, our whole Christian outlook should be an out- 
look of goodness, an outlook of sanctity. We should think first 
and foremost of sanctity and the power of sanctity, which ts the 
power of Christ. Sanctity is the natural atmosphere of Christians; 
it is their daily life. —DOM ANSCAR VONIER, O.S.B., in The 
Art of Christ. 
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A MARCH DATE ON A MANDATE 


+4 MONG the most important encyclicals of Pope Pius XII is 

that on the liturgy entitled Mediator Det. It should have 
a place on the desk of every priest in the diocese. I was com- 
missioned by the Liturgical Conference to bear their gratitude to 
the Holy Father for this important document, and then authorized 
by the Holy Father to bring his blessing on all who reverently 
study and make known the message of the encyclical.’’ The speaker 
was the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, and the solemn occasion, 
his ex officio exhortation at the Fifth Kansas City Synod, Decem- 
ber 14, 1948. 


“In our synodal decrees,’’ the Bishop said, ‘‘we have provided 
for a Liturgical Commission for the diocese. To make the Mass 
better known and loved must be our first purpose. . . . We have 
authorized for use in this diocese a form of ‘Community Mass’ by 
which the people will learn the ordinary of the Mass by heart and 
be capable of receiving fuller instruction. This Community Mass 
is to be employed once during each week as a school exercise. It is 
to be employed once a month in each high school, and I shall be 
pleased to see it gradually introduced at one Mass on Sunday in 
parish churches. But this should not be done until the children, 
both grade and high school, have been thoroughly accustomed to 
the Community Mass.” 





In this synodal declaration a standing administrative policy 
was about to pass into parochial action, touching the general intro- 
duction of the dialog Mass into the churches of the Kansas City 
diocese. It is helpful to look back at the patient, preparatory effort 
spread over several years. 


As early as 1942 Bishop O’Hara was writing his Kansas City 
priests, as a sort of breaking of the soil in this connection: ‘‘Since 
the ‘dialogue’ Mass is recognized as perhaps the most practical 
method of introducing popular participation in the liturgy of the 
Church, so ardently recommended by Pope Pius X and his suc- 
cessors in the Supreme Pontificate, we should look forward to 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


encouraging it among the youth of all our parishes — and, in due 
time, to have our parish Mass on Sunday conducted in this man- 
ner [italics added]. There is no thought of being hurried in this 
matter, for haste would probably result in defeating any hope of 
permanent achievement. We are, however, desirous of making a , 
beginning... .” 

Early in 1945 a booklet embodying the form of dialog Mass 
approved for the diocese was in print, and dialog Mass was thence- 
forth known under the title of this booklet, Community Mass. 
The episcopal endorsement then stated: ““We commend the Com- 
munity Mass to all schools and parishes. During the past year the 
cause of the beatification of Pope Pius X has been introduced. We 
can conceive of no more appropriate public prayer for the beatifi- 
cation of that glorious Servant of God who recalled us to the 
liturgical apostolate, than the general participation by our people 
in the Community Mass which has been described by our present 
Holy Father as the ‘genuinely traditional custom of collective 
prayer.’ We are confident of the cooperation of the clergy and 
religious teachers of the diocese, as well as of our devoted people, 
in the restoration of this precious tradition.” 


But listening to the Bishop preach at the Kansas City cathedral 
on October 14 of that year one sensed a note of greater urgency in 
his,tone and message: ‘““What a revolution in Catholic life we have 
witnessed in these forty years! Today, thank God, men and women 
throng to holy Communion every month, every week; when pos- 
sible, every day. They have heeded the pleas of Pope Pius X to be 
active participants in the Mass, using the Sunday or Daily Missal 
and joining their voices in the Community Mass. During the past 
week I have celebrated Mass for many of our school children and 
have been thrilled as I heard them say: ‘I will go to the altar of 
God, to God who gives joy to my youth.’ Soon may we begin to 
have the Community Mass in our parish churches [italics added], 
when all will participate in ‘praying the Mass’ according to the 
mind of Pius X.” 


It goes without saying that this steady direction was beginning 
to see results springing up across the diocese. Then came the encyc- 
lical, Mediator Det, and by the Bishop’s own account, a conversa- 
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tion with the Holy Father about it and its pastoral directives. The 
bishops seem to have come back from Rome with a conviction that 
the time was ripe for further progress of dialog Mass in the parish 
churches. 


The synodal enactment of mid-December was followed shortly 
by designating the personnel of the Diocesan Commission for Pro- 
moting the Liturgical Apostolate. The Most Reverend Auxiliary 
of Kansas City, Joseph M. Marling, C.PP.S., was its chairman; 
other members being Reverends Joseph W. Brophy (Clinton), 
James A. Moffatt, R. J. Schumacher, and A. M. Tighe (Joplin). 
Their immediate task is to compass ways and means of smoothly 
carrying into execution what we may justly call the Community 
Mass mandate, addressed through the pastors, to the Holy Name 
Societies. 


The New Year mail brought all pastors an episcopal com- 
munication to the Holy Name men, with a covering letter which 
said in part: “I am giving the responsibility of promoting the 
Community Mass in the parish church to the Holy Name Society 
because I think it will be a challenge to which they will respond 
both to their own good and to that of the parish. It will of course 
require the zealous cooperation of the pastor, but I know I can 
count on that.” 


The message to the Holy Name men touched upon one or two 
other items, before broaching the challenge just referred to. The 
pertinent passage reads: 


During 1949 I wish to challenge the Holy Name Societies of the 
various parishes to increase their membership. I ask them to invite all 
the men of the parish, particularly the newcomers, to join in the 
corporate Communion each Holy Name Sunday. 


I wish to go further and show my great confidence in the Holy 
Name Society by asking them to introduce the ““Community Mass” 
on the occasion of their monthly Communion. Nothing can be more 
edifying to a parish than to hear a sturdy body of Catholic men 
raising their voices in a recital of the very prayers which the priest 
says at holy Mass. 


For this purpose, the “Community Mass” booklet is to be used. It 
has been authorized for the Diocese of Kansas City for the past four 
years; with it the children and youth are fully familiar. A very few 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


rehearsals should make it possible for the Holy Name men to intro- 
duce the ““Community Mass” on Holy Name Sunday, March 13, 1949. 
I shall indeed be happy if the Holy Name men will take the lead 
throughout the Diocese in praying the Mass together. I know that as 
a result of it great graces will be showered upon every parish during 
the year which will mark the tenth anniversary of my coming to 
the Diocese as your Bishop. 

Meanwhile, by conferences, sermon-courses and the like, a mul- 
tiple endeavor is being made to bridge that gap indicated by Pope 
Pius XII in the Mediator: ‘““The Mass is the chief act of divine 
worship; it should also be the source and center of Christian piety.”’ 

St. Marys, Kansas GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


THE PEOPLE’S MASS 


HE lessons of Boston’s monthly liturgical days, commented 

on before in these pages, are valuable enough to discuss often 

and be marked well by those working for an organized study of 
the liturgy or congregational singing of the Mass. If Plato looked 
for his example of justice ‘‘writ large’’ in the workings of the 
state, those planning a sacramental apostolate in school and parish 
can well survey this archdiocesan effort. Perhaps it seems like too 
large an undertaking to ask the people to sing a pontifical Mass in 
a cathedral and attend an hour’s session on the liturgy. We are not 
used to participation and ‘“‘the liturgy’’ still conveys the wrong 
impression to some, nothing at all to others. But the results so far 
are encouraging, and they bid fair to fructify and extend the spirit 
of the Liturgical Week, which was Archbishop Cushing's intention. 
First of all, who comes? About a thousand, which is too great 

a number to be composed only of the intellectuals and Boston 
readers of ORATE FRATRES! As at the Liturgical Week, there is 
room for a greater percentage of youth and of the local clergy 
among them. I have noticed a young mother with two small chil- 
dren, and the members of several Catholic Action groups. There 
is a definite if unknown number of “‘non-intellectuals,’’ some of 
whom have since stopped the program speakers, including this 
layman, on street corners to express something of real joy because 
the eternal truth and beauty of the Church was given some form, 
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some phrasing, that struck homeward in their hearts. There is a 
tremendous yearning, Boston and everywhere, for the packed-up 
power and the glory of liturgical worship and the whole Chris- 
tian life! 


Arranging an hour’s program after the Mass presented a chal- 
lenge to avoid the frequent mistakes of talking at the people con- 
tinually or above them even part of the time. Fr. William Leonard, 
S.J., who leads the discussion, has a direct approach — some years 
of teaching poetry to athletes and preaching sermons to GI's has 
helped to create it. The November program coincided with the 
first anniversary of the encyclical Mediator Det. After a discussion 
as to the exact manner in which Christ is ““Mediator between God 
and men, and High Priest who has gone before us into heaven,” 
the whole assembly recited antiphonally with the priest an office 
which was made up for the occasion and followed the structure 
of Matins, using verses from the psalms and Scripture and lessons 
from Mediator Dei that stressed the role of Christ redeeming us, 
pleading our cause, and continuing His work each day upon our 
altars. This para-liturgy (which rather difficult word was not 
mentioned) was concluded by the people singing in English the 
Pange Lingua, ‘Sing, my tongue, the Savior’s glory.”” The last 
two verses are the Tantum ergo of Benediction, and the light of 
their English meaning dawned for the first time on a good many. 


In December there was no special program apart from the Mass, 
as the ordination Mass of Ember Saturday was sung, and two 
deacons of St. Columban’s Foreign Mission Society were ordained 
to the priesthood. There were booklets and a commentator to 
explain the ordination rites and the concelebration of the Mass, 
things rarely seen by the laity. In January the first of a series of 
explanations of the holy Mass was begun. On one altar a ‘‘bishop” 
with his deacons (all of whom can be found on the Boston Col- 
lege campus other days) went through the motions of the first part 
or Fore-Mass as it took place in the eighth century, beginning 
with a full introit procession chanted by a group of students who 
were rehearsed and planted in the congregation as the voice of the 
people. Meanwhile a priest at another altar proceeded at the same 
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time with the Mass of the Latin rite in the twentieth century. All 
the ministers were “‘frozen”’ at various points while the commenta- 
tor explained, simply and eloquently, the history and significance 
of those steps by which we mount up to God with our praises and 
petitions, and He comes down to us in His Wisdom, the Word 
leaping down from heaven once again. This upward movement 
through the prayers and collects and the Kyrie, and God's response 
through His epistles and gospels and the sermon, may be a familiar 
explanation to students of the liturgy, but it was profoundly new 
and beautiful to those present. A woman beside me followed every 
step with assiduous reference to her missal. Some there wouldn't 
know how to use a missal. But here was the Mass, seen a thousand 
times over, suddenly caught in a kind of X-ray and seen for the 
first time with a depth of meaning. 


The singing of the Mass music so far has been rather half- 
hearted, but also improving, and indicative of several points. First, 
people like to sing but have pretty well forgotten how; singing 
and folk-dancing belong to joyous folk who have not been im- 
mobilized by the radio and movies. The ancient chant is some- 
thing very new. One group of young men here learned the chant 
in order to sing their Masses on retreat, but that was unusual in- 
deed. Secondly, a congregation cannot just “‘remember’’ how to 
sing; they need to be trained, and familiarity with the music is 
the final key to whole-hearted participation. There is also nothing 
like standing next to a good singing neighbor; with everyone un- 
certain only a few will try the tremulous notes and the majority 
shrink into silence. The Gregorian arrangement for Liturgical 
Week was sung at first in Boston, and then the better known 
Missa de Angelis.. General rehearsals at a central church have not 
reached very many, and the solution may lie in training small 
groups and choirs, bringing them together for the monthly Mass. 
They will encourage the timid and the less-trained, and in this 
process one or two chant Masses could become rather common 
property, something like a folk song once again. 


Singing the Pange Lingua in the vernacular produced a sense of 
amazement expressed by some that anything so beautiful could 
suddenly come from their midst. The same has been true each 
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month when they sing an English version of Aeterna Coeli Gloria 
at the end of Mass. The Latin parts of the Mass are more difficult. 
But learning to praise God in this new way of song is an exciting 
invitation, and ORATE FRATRES has told of parishes where it has 
been successfully done. I think this singing of the Mass can ulti- 
mately be more effective for the thousand taking part than even 
the best lectures on the subject. If the study enlightens and is very 
necessary, the music enlivens and offers a real means of participation. 
And in the pope’s words, “‘a congregation that is devoutly present 
at the Sacrifice in which our Savior together with His children 
redeemed with His sacred blood sings the nuptial hymn of His 
immense love, cannot keep silent, for ‘song befits the lover’ and, 


as the ancient saying has it, ‘he who sings well prays twice’ ” 
(Med. Dei, 192). 


No, it is not too big a beginning for the faithful to sing Mass 
with their bishop in the cathedral, their larger parish. Many are 
grateful for the new opportunity to do all this in Boston. They 
may be unused to singing and lengthy ceremonial but they like 
it. They literally assist at the Mass. The Archbishop is a familiar 
figure, but now he comes among them with his shepherd’s crook 
and golden mitre, with all the scarlet and gold insignia of his office, 
all the more resplendent in his priestly vestments. He is suddenly 
the great high priest, the heir of the apostles — ‘‘pastor bone in 
populo,” they sing.,And what the people begin to see in their 
bishop is the fullness of the priesthood, as they proceed to offer 
Mass with their spiritual father. It is something rather splendid, 
and suggests the early centuries when each city had one church and 
all gathered to hear the bishop of that city celebrate the mystery 
of the Eucharist with his priests and deacons. St. Ignatius of 
Antioch long ago wrote to the Ephesians and to us: “Wherever 
the bishop shall appear, there let the multitude also be; even as, 
wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church.” 


A post-war visitor to local churches here might notice a few 
external changes — the beauty of new sanctuaries and vestments, 
the fine statuary of a local artist like Robert Amendola. But there 
is much more: the same visitor would find three new chapels in 
the commercial heart of the city where you are crowded by Chris- 
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tians at their daily Mass and the Communion rails are full as late 
as noontime. Nocturnal adoration at a central church was begun 
three years ago; there are now 4100 men in the whole arch- 
diocese who make the hour of reparation and recite the Office of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

These are but a few signs of a solid base of piety on which to 
build a spiritual edifice, a city of God. This new liturgical interest 
need not stop at the cathedral. It can expand into every parish, to 
help the laity to understand and take part in the Mass, to realize 
what happened long ago at their baptism, what is this Christian 
life. It can wonderfully strengthen the bond of prayer and the 
sense of our living in Christ. 

Winthrop, Mass. JOSEPH T. NOLAN 


MASS CONVERSION 


Y the middle of the twentieth century, it has become apparent 
that the then method of instructing converts had to be dis- 
carded. It was described as ‘‘modern”’ by the people of that period. 
“Modern’’ was a word which actually meant “‘contemporary,’’ but 
they used the former adjective in order to praise a procedure and 
the latter only to describe it. 

Briefly, the procedure went something like this: a non-Catholic, 
having been rendered curious about the Church by reading or by 
his friends, approached a Catholic rectory, rang the door bell and, 
having endured the icy reception of a female housekeeper and 
waited for a priest to appear, took his courage in his teeth and 
stated he was curious and how could he learn. 

Only a courageous person could go through that ordeal, since he 
was usually more learned in the bigoted history of the sixteenth 
century religious rebellion than in the nature of the Church. 

Having been received by the priest and given a copy of a ‘‘penny”’ 
catechism (which cost much more than a penny — the word de- 
scribed more aptly the lack of wealth of its content) he departed 
to study its first lesson. He then returned once a week or so for a 
few months and, having learned the catechism, was baptized pri- 
vately and so became a member of the Church. 
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He had learned little more than a pennyworth of doctrine. He 
had also learned five or six prayers. That was about all. It often 
happened that a convert was received into the Church without ever 
having been inside the church building! 

The inadequacy of the intellectual and spiritual content of the 
convert’s instruction was plain enough. What finally moved the 
century to discard its “‘modern’’ method was arithmetic. It came 
to be recognized that converts could never be received into the 
Church in great numbers in that fashion. Mass conversion was 
rendered quite impossible from a mathematical point of view. 

For a time the clergy of that period tried to overcome the dif- 
ficulty by having ‘“‘convert classes.’’ Essentially they considered 
themselves exactly the same as if they were instructing one person. 
The difference was that they spoke to a dozen or two. The class 
was usually held in a barren hall of the school or in the church 
basement. For some inexplicable reason the church itself was sel- 
dom used for that purpose. There is some evidence that the reason 
was that sometimes the catechumens asked questions of the instruc- 
tors, and it was felt that the resultant conversation was undignified 
in the church building, or that our Lord in His real presence would 
resent it. We of the twenty-first century find that difficult to under- 
stand, the reasons have never been satisfactorily explained. 

Several happenings urged the twentieth century to amend its 
ways. One was the amazing receptivity of the Japanese people after 
their defeat, by the United States of America, in World War II. 
(Armed hostility ceased in 1945.) 

I shall cite but one historical fact to explain. In 1948, while 
Japan was still occupied by the U.S. Army, a Catholic publica- 
tion’ which had its origin in the U.S. A. appeared in the Jap- 
anese language in Japan. The number of Catholics in Japan was 
around 100,000 (20,000 Catholics were killed in the second atom 
bomb, which fell on Nagasaki). Within a few months a half mil- 
lion copies were being printed and sold. 

It immediately became apparent to the hierarchy that perhaps 
five million Japanese were well disposed toward the Church. With 


*The Catholic Digest published in Minnesota. It was the first international 
Catholic publication. Considering the literacy of the world at that period, it is 
amazing how late in the century it appeared. 
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the handful of missionaries, the task of instructing them, or any 
other peoples so disposed, was at once seen to be humanly impos- 
sible. They had no way of taking care of mass conversion, wherever 
it might occur. 

It was then they abandoned their ‘“‘modern’’ methods and re- 
turned to the catechumenate. 

The way had been prepared by the liturgical movement which 
had been started in the early part of the twentieth century. First 
among its manifestations was the use of the vernacular missal by 
the laity, rendered necessary by the almost universal use of Latin 
in the western liturgy. (One of the arguments used to support a 
non-vernacular liturgy was that it unified the faithful. About the 
middle of the century it became understood that unity is achieved 
by what the language says, rather than the tongue which expresses 
it.) For many years large congregations assisted at Mass in silence 
with their eyes fastened upon their books, while the celebrant, 
with his back to them, had in turn his eyes fastened upon another 
book, in all respects the same as theirs, except that it was larger 
and in Latin. 

The return to the catechumenate began in isolated parishes, 
most of them in the middle west. From a twentieth century period- 
ical’ I transcribe this description of one of the first attempts. Father 
Jones, it was reported, having a great many persons in his parish 
who wished to learn about the Church, invited non-Catholics to 
attend the Learners’ Service on every evening of the forty days of 
Lent. They came in fairly good numbers. Father Jones conducted 
the Catechumens’ Service more or less as it had been conducted in 
the age of the Fathers. He made the prayer parts prayer parts and 
the instruction parts instruction parts. 

It is amusing to read about the first faltering efforts at explain- 
ing what to later ages is so obvious. His choir sang the processional 
“introit’’ as he entered the sanctuary, and then the choir and the 
people sang the litany and Gloria. 

Then Father Jones read the first lesson, and sat down while the 
choir sang the tract. He then read the second lesson and gave his 


*ORATE FRATRES published by the Benedictine Abbey of St. John in Min- 
nesota. This magazine was a sketchy, unscholarly attempt to interest the clergy 
in the liturgy. 
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instruction. It had been simple for him to arrange the usual convert 
instructions so that they followed the scriptural lessons of th 
lenten Masses. Formerly, it seems, instructors had arranged scrip. 
tural texts to fit in with the order of the penny catechism. It wa 
feared that, unless this was done, instructors would omit some. 
thing or, as the saying went in that age, that they “would not 
cover their matter.” 

Thus, pleasantly, Father Jones instructed his hearers in doctrine, 
Scripture, prayer, chant, the psalms and amid the beauty of ritual 
and inside the church building. He rediscovered that the ‘‘scrutinies” 
of the early catechumenate were only tests to determine who was 
qualified for baptism. Those who had missed many evenings, or 
who learned slowly, were held up and re-instructed in the cate- 
chumenate which ended at Pentecost. 


Baptism was administered publicly during the vigil of Easter. 
Father Jones was inclined to boast about the number of baptisms 
(40). It seems to have been a large number considering his was a 
small parish and he had no assistants. (Yet in an issue of that same 
periodical six years later, there is a brief report from Father Jones 
that every one within his parish limits, ‘‘except a few,’’ had come 
into the Church through the great door of the Learners’ Service.) 

It is, of course, understood that the Learners’ Service was con- 
ducted in English. 

In such small beginning was found the way of mass conversion, 
which writers later got into the habit of calling Mass conversion, 
perhaps as a typographical pun. The method was quickly adopted 
by missionaries abroad; with fantastic success by those in our own 
Japan as we, who are the inheritors of these good things, are so 








well aware. 

It is, however, one of the ironies of history that Japan should 
have been conquered twice by the U.S. A.—once in World 
War II by the military and once again, spiritually, in the decades 
which followed. It was, many think, the greatest contribution to 
history of that unfortunate country, so great and so powerful in 
the years before it was made uninhabitable by the atom bombs 
directed to it during World War III. 

St. Paul, Minn. PAUL BUSSARD 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — SISTER MARY JEREMY, O.P., is a fac- 
ulty member of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. — 
ADE BETHUNE, editor of the Catholic Art Quarterly, has 

her workshop and home in Newport, R. I., 29 Thames St., one 
of the town’s less fashionable streets. We suggest that you send 
for her latest catalog. She is constantly adding good items to her 
collection of cards for baptism, confirmation, first Communion, 
ordination, etc. —- JOSEPH T. NOLAN is one of the laymen prom- 
inent in the Boston sacramental apostolate. — This issue of O. F. 
is distinguished by having four of our associate editors among its 
contributors. FR. JAMES, O.F.M.CAP., the provincial of the Irish 
Capuchins, is one of the best known and loved writers in Ireland 
on spiritual matters. — FR. ELLARD, S.J., of St. Marys, Kansas, 
is the foremost liturgical author of America. His recent Mass of 
the Future has already established itself as a standard work on the 
Mass. — FR. BUSSARD, of St. Paul, Minn., is the editor of the 
Leaflet Missal and of the Catholic Digest, author of several books 
and booklets on the Sacrifice, and currently president of the Cath- 
olic Press Association. — and H.A.R.? This issue marks the 
tenth anniversary of his Timely Tracts. O. F. has had many and 
faithful friends in its twenty-three years of existence. But to no 
single person, with the exception of Father Virgil Michel himself, 
does the magazine owe so much as to Father Reinhold. Our next 
number will carry an essay of appreciation. For the present, a 
grateful — and hopeful — ad multos annos! 


In preparation for the national Liturgical Week at St. Louis next 
August, St. Louis University is conducting a summer school in 
corporate worship, June 21 through July 29. Father Ellard will 
teach the two courses offered: ““The Mass of the Roman Rite,”’ and 
“The Liturgical Movement.’’ He will also give the homily at the 
daily dialog Mass. 

Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., is coming to America this summer 
to talk at the St. Louis Week and to explain his method of giving 
a liturgical mission. (Cf. O. F., Vol. 22, pp. 267ff., 319f., 373ff., 
474ff.) It has proved so successful in England that he has been 
booked solid for many months in all parts of that country. He 
has also repeatedly spoken on the liturgy over BBC. Pastors inter- 
ested in securing his services for such a mission during the early 
fall months please write to the Secretary of the Liturgical Confer- 
ence, Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. We might add that one 
of our St. John’s Fathers who knew him as an army chaplain in 
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India speaks enthusiastically of Fr. Howell’s ability as preacher 
to “establish contact.’ — Mr. Donald Attwater, also from Eng- 
land, who is lecturing at the Notre Dame University summer 
school of liturgy until mid-August, will likewise be available for 
lectures after that time. We can personally vouch for his effective- 
ness as speaker; and his competence in the field of Eastern Rites 
is unquestioned. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
CALENDAR REFORM 


To the Editor: —I have just come across the Oct. 31 issue of your 
esteemed periodical. It was with particular interest and sympathy that | 
read Mr. Morris’ article “Time for Tomorrow,” since I have myself writ- 
ten on calendar reform in our periodical Paroisse et Liturgie, No. 2, 1948, 
not only from the religious point of view, as does Mr. Morris, but more 
specifically from the liturgical standpoint. (Further articles appeared in 
the Paroisse et Liturgie, Nos. 3 & 4, 1948, and will appear in the first 
number of 1949.) 

Of course, I feel very favorable to a calendar reform: there are secular, 
religious and liturgical reasons enough for it. I agree also with Mr. Morris 
that Catholics should not be indifferent to it, nor let the movement be 
spearheaded by non-religious people. The Holy See has already said that if 
the majority of nations are in favor of a reform, the Vatican would con- 
sider it favorably — on several conditions. These conditions seem to be: 
1) never more than 6 workdays in a week; 2) the division into 12 months, 
not 13 (the World Calendar fulfills both of these); 3) not to disturb 
firmly established traditions without weighty reasons. 

Now it seems to me that here is where the /éturgist must speak up. 
There is a tradition that has never been broken since Moses, or perhaps 
since Creation: the continuity of the week. Those “neutral, blank or 
intercalary” days break that continuity. Rome has said with regard to 
these neutral days that she would accept them only if there is no other 
way of making the calendar perpetual. But there is another way: to have 
the year consist of 364 days or 52 weeks, but to add an “‘intercalary or 
supplementary week” § times in 28 years. And this is quite in accord with 
liturgical tradition: for the liturgical year (from Advent to Advent) does 
consist of 52 weeks 23 times in 28 years, and 5 times of 53 weeks. 


I go a step further. If the week is the element on which the year is 
based, let us then, like the World Calendar, divide the year into 4 quar- 
ters of 13 weeks each, and divide each quarter into three months: not of 
31,30,30 days (which would break up the week), but of 4,4,5 weeks. And 
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so every day of any month will fall on the same day of the week. The 
intercalary week should then be added, not to December, which already 
has five weeks, but to November, which ends the liturgical year. (It 
would be the same as in our present liturgical calendar when a year has 
53 weeks.) December, with its five weeks, will then comprise exactly the 
4 weeks of Advent, and the octave of Christmas, the feast itself falling 
on a Sunday. 

I have called this proposed scheme “The Calendar of Weeks,” and it 
has already met with considerable favor, especially in liturgical circles. The 
project is not altogether new; its elements were taken from already exist- 
ing proposals. What is all-important in it is the traditional Christian 
principle that the basic element of the year is the week. 

Abbé Bertrand has lately attacked, in the Ephemerides Liturgicae, the 
idea that the week is sacred in itself, being of divine institution. Of course, 
the week was of pagan origin (Chaldean, Egyptian) and was based on the 
phases of the moon. But the Old Law gave it a sacred character (which 
we Christians might put aside now); more important, the New Testa- 
ment made of every Sunday the weekly recurrence of the Resurrection of 
our Lord and of the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. Neutral days 
would break with this continuity of tradition, and that is why the Church 
is not inclined to give it up. 

Abbaye de Saint-André ANSELM Veys, O.S.B. 

Lez-Bruges, Belgium 


To the Editor: — The calendar plan of an extra week every 5 or 6 years 
found few supporters when it was presented to the League of Nations 
in 1927. The main objection to the Calendar of Weeks is that it produces 
unequal years — some having 371 days, others 364 days — and the pur- 
pose of a permanent calendar is to make the year regular. And frankly, 
I fail to see how Dom Anselm’s argument of continuity of the week is 
as liturgically important as he seems to think. In any event, since it seems 
likely that the World Calendar will be adopted, perhaps soon, we Cath- 
olics should consider our relationship towards it rather than to some plan 
rejected by civil powers and supported by only a few persons. Let us 
not divide our forces when it is time to act. 
Lenox, Mass. THomas Morais, S.J. 


“THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE PSALMS” 


To the Editor: —I read with delight the article on “The Spirituality of 
the Psalms” in the Oct. 31 issue, because it expresses so well what I have 
felt for years. If only more lay people would make the psalms their daily 
prayer! My mother read the Divine Office for many years, but it was not 
until her death that I became especially interested in it. I found that the 
psalms fulfil all one’s prayer needs — the need to adore and praise God 
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for His own sake, to thank Him and to beg His forgiveness, to ask for 
His help and guidance, to voice one’s faith, one’s love and one’s hopes. 

Each reading of the psalms seems to bring out new beauty and mean- 
ings, inspiring to meditation. I memorized some of my favorite psalms 
and then wrote simple melodies for them because I wanted to sing them. 
I agree that “learning the psalms by heart means having them in the 
heart,” but it is even a greater joy to be able to sing them while I work. 
It és good to sing to the Lord. 

Iowa A LaywoMan 


“WHERE ARE THE NINE?” 


To the Editor: — Let me congratulate you on publishing Fr. Russells’s 
article in the Jan. 23 issue. It is common sense — as all Dr. Russell writes 
usually is. We need more articles like his. While we need the scholarly 
articles on the history of the liturgy and so on, we also need to be 
realistic in making the liturgy live now. Dr. Russell’s statement that 
we ought to cure secularism in the Church before we try to cure it in 
the world is worthy of further development. 
Camden, N.Y. (Rev.) Harotp J. Quinn 


To the Editor: — For some months past I have been trying to gather 
up the fragments of my busy farm life and integrate them into a “liturgi- 
cal pattern.” The pieces don’t seem to fall into place with any degree of 
alacrity. . . . But why shouldn’t one be able to be busy about many 
things — if those activities honor and glorify Him — and still be living 
a liturgical life? Can it be that, after a decade and a half of being indoc- 
trinated, I still lack a fundamental grasp of my part in the liturgical life 
of the Church? That must be the answer. The Lord knows I was willing 
enough; but my exposure to liturgical ideas didn’t produce any definite 
results. I am still groping. The only explanation I can arrive at — and 
that is the reason I took such pleasure in Fr. Russell’s article — is that 
the liturgy hasn’t been properly presented in the language of the people. 
Certainly O. F. has been “over the heads” of the average laymen. 
Rhineland, Mo. MartTIN L. Pau 


To the Editor: — With all due regard to one who is among the pioneers 
in American catechetical activities, it seems to me that Fr. Russell’s article 
represents an attitude which is at once mildly retrogressive and destructive 
of many of the necessary concomitants of our faith. . . . “John Doe cares 
very little whether sacrifice be universal, or whether the Alleluia be Hebrew 
or Greek.” The fact that John Doe cares not at all for these things seems 
insignificant. What is important is that the teachers of John Doe may 
find such essays valuable. Whatever may be said for Sheed’s Theology and 
Sanity, e.g., it couldn’t begin to substitute for, let us say, Diekamp’s 
manual of theology in seminary training. Teachers must be spiritually 
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and intellectually formed before they can become competent leaders of 
the laity. ... 

Finally there seems an element of danger in too great a preoccupation 
with presenting to the people the “God-centered Jesus of the Gospels.” 
No doubt, in Fr. Russell’s own mind this means presenting the Christ of 
Catholicism, Christ as He is seen in the light of the liturgy and the other 
elements of our tradition. But all too often those who may not have Fr. 
Russell’s total view seem to regard in this “Christ of the Gospels” a Christ 
divorced from our tradition —a Christ whose redemptive acts and doc- 
trinal discourses are interpreted subjectively, under the alleged reason that 
the Gospels are so lucid and basic that they require little more for their 
penetration than a mere knowledge of their content. We should not forget 
that it is tradition and the liturgy which clarify the Gospels for us. It 
is the liturgy, not merely in its role of presenting sacramentally the 
redemptive work of Christ, but also as the expression of the “mind of the 
Church,” which should illuminate our own notions of the Christ of the 


Gospels. . . . 
Chicago, Illinois A LayMaN 


To the Editor: —I’ve had more letters on that O.F. article than on 
any other I have ever published. Most agree; some of them emphati- 


cally.... 
Washington, D.C. (Rev.) W. H. Russecy 


BOOK REVIEWS 


TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Longmans, 
Green &% Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 406. Cloth, $4.50. 
Transformation in Christ is a vocational book, a classical work on the 

Christian’s vocation. The call was given by Jesus, when He said, “‘Follow 

me.” And von Hildebrand explores reasonably, reverently, prayerfully, 

the meaning of our Lord’s invitation. 

Like the author’s earlier Liturgy and Personality, this book stands out 
in the field of “spiritual” literature for its objective yet personal flavor, 
its disregard of the peripheral and the secondary, its wholehearted concern 
with primary and essential attitudes and virtues. Those people who will 
take any approach to a given goal but the obvious one will not like it. 
It is too unconcerned with our own little eccentricities (except as it 
analyzes them with unmatched psychological insight and points the way 
to health), too engrossed with God and the central realities of faith. 

Although it is unfortunately restricted by heaviness of style and 
vocabulary to readers who are willing to work more than ordinarily hard 
at a book, the compensation in content is entirely adequate. There is no 
confusion of Christian virtues and the Christian life with those natural 
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qualities which are so often glamorized by Catholic pamphleteers and 
popularizers. Von Hildebrand is not embarrassed by the beatitudes. 

No one should get the idea that the following of Christ spoken of here 
involves simply an imitation of an external master or teacher. It is trans- 
formation in Christ — Christ, whose mystical reality confronts us in 
every page. The jacket advertises the author as a philosopher, but he is 
a theologian as well, and one whose sources are the liturgy, Scripture and 
the Fathers. 


Von Hildebrand is in love with being. So he can show us how to lose 
ourselves, how to acquire that disinterestedness and that “response to 
value” which constitute perfection. “It is not from what we undertake 
with a view to our transformation, but from the things to which we 
devote ourselves for their own sake, that will issue the deepest formative 
effect upon our habitual being.” 


When a book like this appears, one can do nothing but buy it. It is not 
the sort of thing one can say he “has read.” Although written for the 
contemporary educated Catholic in the world as it is, it has the timeless 
quality of its sources. R. H. 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR. Vol. 1. Advent: Vol. 2. Christmas-Book I; Vol. 
3. Christmas-Book II; Vol. 4. Septuagesima. By Abbot Guéranger, O.S.B. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. Dom Laurence Shepherd. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1948 (Vol. 4, 1949). Cloth, $4.00 each. 
In 1841, seven years after he had restored religious life in the ruins of 

a monastery that had been closed for forty-three years, Dom Prosper 

Guéranger began the publication in France of his Année Liturgique. It 

was part and parcel of his endeavor to restore Solesmes as a true mon- 

astery with the solemn and conventual celebration of the Mass and the 
divine office occupying first place. Another one of his ambitions was to 
restore to France the Roman liturgy, then supplanted in the various 
dioceses by at least fifteen local liturgies. Convinced that the liturgy 
would save the world if only it were understood, he wrote his com- 
mentary on the Church’s year as a source of information and inspiration 
for all. The first ten volumes of this mammoth project he completed (the 
others were written by Dom Fromage), and thus established himself as 
the instigator of the modern liturgical movement to which Pius X gave 

new impetus in 1903. 

The influence of Guéranger’s work, not only in France but also in 
Europe and America, can hardly be overestimated. It has gone through 
seventeen editions, the latest this reprint by the Newman Press which 
plans to bring out the fifteen volumes this year, each in its proper season. 
At this writing, four are at hand, dealing with Advent, Christmas (2 
vols.) and Septuagesima. 

Most American students of the liturgy are familiar with the general 
plan of the work. It divides the year into seven different periods. The 
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study of each is introduced by chapters explaining these seasons from 
the historical, mystical, and practical point of view. In discussing the 
temporal and sanctoral cycles, the author quotes freely from other lit- 
urgies, especially the Gallican, the Ambrosian, and Oriental rites, often in 
passages of rare beauty and inspiring content. When it comes to accepting 
or rejecting legends about the saints, however, one regrets that Guéranger 
was not. in a position to use the same critical standards which were later 
followed by Schuster in his Sacramentary or Thurston in his revision of 
Butler’s Lives. Then, too, in the light of the archaeological discoveries 
and research of the past century, one must be cautious about accepting 
everything in the Liturgical Year as authoritative. Rather, may not one 
welcome this new edition with the hope that soon one may place side by 
side with it on our library shelves the newer Das Jabr des Heiles of Pius 
Parsch in a good English translation, preserving the force and flavor of 
the original, with all the illustrations in color, at a price that will fit the 
average American pocketbook? 

For making available in America again a work whose historical value 
is indisputable and which is indispensable to students of the liturgy, the 
Newman Press is to be congratulated. S. L. M. 


SACRED HISTORY. By Daniel-Rops. Translated by K. Madge. Longmans, 

Green &% Co., New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 433. Cloth, $4.50. 

Could you have advised an educated inquirer as to a history of the 
Chosen People — one in English, and available? 

Bible histories are important, and useful too. Those rare individuals who 
still are familiar with the scenes and saints, the miracles and atrocities 
told in the Old Testament, did they not receive their knowledge from 
some grade school bible history? Today more refined methods (?) have 
introduced more refined texts; and the pedagogy tried and found eminently 
successful through the centuries is eliminated like slate and slate-pencil as 
obsolete. March 30, 1949, marks the publishing date for the first Catholic 
bible history in English written for mature readers. 

Sacred History is a brilliant survey of Israelitic history from the time 
of Abraham to Christ. The author keeps the spiritual mission of Israel in 
its proper primary position, while as a true historian he sharply defines 
its specific characteristics in each succeeding era: its gradual evolution 
from rudimentary monotheism, aglow with but a presentiment of Mes- 
sianism, to the highly developed dogmatic and ethical concepts which 
marked the final years of Jewry when every heart was beating with the 
full fervor of Messianic hope. The reader is delighted with the illuminating 
background of archaeological and historical data, accurate and up-to-date, 
which is deftly woven into the sacred story, as cement between the stones 
of a mosaic. Surely not every topic that may be sought for will be found 
in these 430 pages, there are lacunae. But with eager hands and deepest 
appreciation we reach to grasp. the wealth it offers. W.G. H. 
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A SPIRITUAL AENEID. By Ronald Knox. The Newman Press, Westminstet, 


Maryland. 1948. Pp. 263. Cloth, $3.00. Paper, $1.00. 


The Oxford of the early Twenties still echoed the epigrams and the 
escapades of Ronnie Knox, who had “crossed the Tiber” toward the end 
of the previous decade. His reputation was such that most of the flippant 
sayings concerning religion were attributed to him, most of them perhaps 
wrongly. “I had to have some religion and I couldn’t stand father’s,” was 
supposed to be his account of his conversion to the Church. (His father 
was the Anglican bishop of Manchester.) A Spiritual Aenied, originally 
published soon after this conversion, and an account thereof, shows that 
underneath all the flippancy and smart-alecness there was that deep 
seriousness which we see now in Monsignor Knox the translator of sacred 
Scripture. 

The reprinting of this autobiographical study furnishes us a museum 
piece showing forth a life, and an approach to the Church, that the 
American Catholic will find hard to understand, and the Virgilian 
motif will not make understanding easier. There should at least be a 
glossary in the back of the book. Anglo-Catholic Oxford was a world 
by itself — devoted, self-assertive, hectically glamorous, and altogether 
impossible, yet it did constitute for some of us a bridge over to a true 
Catholic life and we are grateful. And there is nothing better calculated 
to make one remember his bridge than is this book by one who himself 
was so important a part of that little world. Neither is there anything 
which could better bring before us our former shallowness. I shudder to 
be reminded of our ideal of a perfect parochial Sunday Service — an 
imitation “Roman” Mass in which gongs and blaring music would effectu- 
ally prevent the laity from taking any part in what was going on at the 
altar. If we had known about having the preaching and the distributing 
of Communion and the collection and the Canon all going on at once we 
would have advocated that enthusiastically too. W.D.N. 


CHURCHES: THEIR PLAN AND FURNISHING. By Peter F. Anson. 
Illustrations by the Author. Revised and edited by the Very Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas F. Croft-Frayer, Chief Master of Ceremonies of the Vatican Basilica 
(1935-1940), and the Rev. H. A. Reinhold. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 1948. Pp. xx-242. Cloth, $6.50. 

At last someone has had the good sense to write a book on church 
architecture based on the specified requirements of the Church and, at 
the same time, has clearly and ably interpreted them. Here is a book that 
will prove helpful — more than any other known to this reviewer — to 
all who are concerned with the building or furnishing of a church, to 
those who want the church they now have to be as liturgically correct 
as possible, and to those who are interested in explaining the why and 
wherefore of the various parts and furnishings of the work; a book in 
which is gathered together in simple, clear order a great wealth of canon 
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law, Roman decisions, excerpts from various authorities — St. Charles 
Borromeo, Cardinal Schuster, etc. 


The author begins with the canonical definition of a church building. 
From this it is only a short step to the need for functional designing in 
the planning of a church. The church, he says, must be built from the 
inside out (a good rule for any building — but one that needs constant 
repetition! ). However his functionalism, as is common today, is often of 
the material, physical kind. This becomes a serious defect (which the 
American Editor’s notes partly correct), for it prevents the author from 
following his logical start in discussing the general planning of the church. 
True functionalism in church architecture must not only be based on the 
material needs of housing, but also upon spiritual needs. The functionalism 
of a church must be functional primarily in terms of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, of serving the sacraments, of expressing and emphasizing them, 
and of helping the faithful to partake of them. The author has a good 
deal of this in the latter part of the book, but the treatment of the early 
over-all planning of the church suffers from lack of it. The fine unity 
that could have been achieved is somewhat missed. 


One of the consequences of this weakness is that the author’s discussion 
of various types of church plans is rather unsatisfactory. 


On the question of style, the author quotes with approval Augustus 
Pugin: “We do not wish to produce mere servile imitators of former 
excellency of any kind, but men imbued with the consistent spirit of the 
ancient architects, who would work on their principles and carry them 
out as the old men would have done, had they been placed in similar 
circumstances, and with similar wants themselves.” Very good. The 
illustrations, however, do not entirely bear this out. They are better than 
those which usually grace such books, but many of them still show the 
archaicism and dryness which can never mark those who work “as the 
old men would have done.” One may say the illustrations are informative, 
but not always inspiring. They often lack simplicity. 


The greater part of the book is concerned with those architectural 
details of the church which are the subject of ecclesiastical legislation. 
On these the book is excellent. In this part the author generally begins 
a chapter with several valuable pages of history. He shows the genesis 
of the present-day furnishings of the church. These passages alone would 
make the book worthwhile. The historical treatment is followed by a 
concise but complete digest of the mind of the Church on the same 
furnishing as evidenced by canon law, decrees, etc. This is well annotated. 
These chapters give excellent specifications for furnishing a church. Here 
the book is almost a commentary. It might have been better had it been 
arranged as an actual commentary — quoting canons and other sources 
in full in the text or at the bottom of pages. 
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The author, generally speaking, is quite practical. The laconic common 
sense of such statements as, “The important thing about altar cards is not 
the frame, but legibility,” is refreshing. But this same common sense seems 
to have deserted him when he over-rides the objection that a window above 
an altar will cause glare. 


The treatment of bells is weak. Much more could be said of the bell as 
the voice of the church, a traditionally Catholic viewpoint much neglected 
today. 

The most significant fact about this book, and that which gives it most 
merit, is the degree to which the author has been able to understand that 
the legislation and literature of the Church is the first specification of 
ecclesiastical art, and that beauty is not achieved in spite of these specifi- 
cations but through them. C. H. M. 


SEPHER TEPHILLOTH LIKHEBHODH ’IGNAZIOS HAQQADHOSH. 
Liber Precum in Honorem Sancti Ignatii. Institut S’Pierre de Sion, Jerusalem, 
P.O. B. 78. 1948. Pp. 54. Paper, 4s. 

This may be described as the first leaflet missal in biblical Hebrew. It 
contains the full text (in Hebrew) of the Masses in honor of Christ the 
King and of St. Ignatius. In addition to these formularies we find the 
sign of the cross, the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed, the Con- 
fiteor, the Gloria Patri, the acts of faith, hope and charity, the act of 
contrition, the ten commandments, the precepts of the Church and a 
selection of prayers and short meditations. Sepher Tephilloth should prove 
most interesting to those privileged few who have had some introduction 
to the sacred tongue, and most useful to Jewish converts who wish to 
thank and praise God in the language God spoke to their fathers. 

W. G. H. 


SYMBOLS OF CHRIST. By Dom Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. Volume II: The 
New Testament. Regina Laudis, Bethlehem, Connecticut. 1948. Pp. 36. 
Paper, 80 cents. 

In 1944 Dom Damasus Winzen, a monk of Maria Laach, then stationed 
at St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J., published The Symbols of Christ, 
The Old Testament (cf. O.F., Vol. 18, pp. 526-27). Now from the 
new foundation of Regina Laudis at Bethlehem, Connecticut, where 
Father Damasus is chaplain, comes its long-awaited companion-volume, 
The Symbols of Christ, The New Testament. 

Those who have been looking forward to its publication will not be 
disappointed, for in its general format, in the striking illustrations of 
William Cladek, in its wealth of inspirational material and well-docu- 
mented references, it is in every sense a worthy sequel to Volume I. 

There the author discussed the Old Testament symbols which repre- 
sent “the fulness of the salvation wrought by Christ.” But they belong, 
as did the Old Testament, to the time of “‘dark sayings and utterances,” 
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They were signs of the Messiah which foretold His mission but did not 
tell who He was. But with the New Testament comes the full light of 
revelation, and the ten symbols chosen from it can be characterized under 
two aspects: they signify Christ’s sacrificial love for men, and they indi- 
cate the vital union between Him and the members of His Body. Typify- 
ing the first aspect is the Lamb, symbol par excellence of our Savior’s 
selfless love, the Lamp which gives light by consuming itself, the Grain 
which dies that it may live, the Bread which is broken to feed many. The 
Vine, of course, best illustrates Christ’s identification with His members. 
The only symbol which completely excludes the faithful is the door, 
because there is only one mediator through whom we enter eternal life. 

As to the illustrations, it is good to see that “the Fountain of Life” 
really suggests a “well of living water,” and not an artificial fountain. 
Similarly, the cross-like door, its lintel supported by two side-posts, is a 
reminder that entrance into God’s Kingdom is still secured only by way 
of the cross. 

Both volumes are happily now available (Volume I was out of print 
for the past two years), and are highly recommended to all who wish to 


contemplate in symbol the mystery of “God’s descending love to man.” 
S. L. M. 


TREASURY OF SACRED POLYPHONY. Compiled and Edited by Sister 
M. Scholastica, I.H.M., and Theodore Marier. Vol. I: For Mixed Voices. 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston, Mass. 1948. Pp. 84. Paper, Teacher's 
Edition, $2.50; Singer's Edition, $1.00. 

The Treasury is a select collection of choral music of the old classical 
schools. So far, only Vol. I (for mixed voices) has been published. It is 
the intention of the compilers to edit collections for treble voices, men’s 
voices and more advanced works for mixed voices. The over-all purpose 
of the series is to attract our American Catholic choirs to the great treas- 
ures of classic polyphony; thus too a bridge from modern music to the 
chant will be constructed. The editors are to be especially commended 
for printing the English translation beneath the Latin texts: singing well 
presupposes singing wisely. 

The compositions are in the so-called familiar style — each voice part 
sings the same syllable of the text at the same time; technical difficulties 
are thereby kept at a minimum in this introductory volume. Of the 
fifteen motets included, four can be used throughout the liturgical year, 
three during Lent and five during Benediction service. The other three 
motets pertain to the Blessed Virgin. The Mass “Quinti Toni” (without 
the Credo) by Orlando di Lasso completes this volume. 

The conductor’s copy is a miniature course in musicology. It contains 
biographical sketches of each composer, structural analyses of the music 
and suggestions for the proper interpretation. We eagerly await the publi- 
cation of the other volumes, especially those for male voices. _B. L. S. 
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HOW TO PRAY ALWAYS and HOW TO PRAY WELL. By Rev. Raoul 
Plus, S.J. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. Pp. 99 & 132, 
Cloth, $1.50 each. 

Father Plus’s simple and genial style is well known by those who have 
read his inspiring books. He makes the prayer-life seem easy and attractive, 
and the homey examples add much to the vivid explanations. He has a 
subtle and gracious way of letting the reader see himself: ““There are chat- 
terers in prayer as elsewhere; let us avoid it.” “Solitude is the stronghold 
of, the strong. . . . The weak and unstable dislike to be alone. . . . They 
lose themselves in what is nought in order that self may not be lost in 
what is all.” For those who want a short explanation as to how one can 
learn to pray always, the author tells us to “pray whenever it is possible, 
and as well as possible.” For those who fear that their over-active lives 
are not conducive to prayer, Father Plus is very consoling in his chapter 
entitled, “To Be Thinking Always of God Is Not Necessary,” and for the 
good souls whose devotions are as numerous as the sands of the sea he says, 
“To be always praying does not imply a succession of religious exercises 
one after the other — five decades of the rosary followed by a little office, 
then a spiritual reading, with mental prayer to come after it, and so on— 
but to live in @ state in which everything is the means whereby ‘the soul 
is lifted up to God.’” He shows that to pray as a Christian is to pray 
according to the manner of the Church, who in all prayer makes the 
offering of Christ to His Father. He says there is too much of self in our 
prayers in the sense that there is not enough of Christ in our offerings. In 
How to Pray Well Father Plus has excellent chapters on the kinds of 
prayer, and under “Adoration” and “Thanksgiving” are inspiring para- 
graphs on the Mass. 


These are handy books that can be carried about in a man’s top-coat, 
a woman’s purse, or a Sister’s ample pockets, to be read at length, in 
snatches, or meditated upon, and they offer appropriate quotations with 
depth of thought. You will pray better after reading them. M.S. A. 


SECOND LATIN. By Cora Carroll Scanlon and Charles L. Scanlon. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1948. Pp. vi-270. Cloth, $3.50. 


In the preface the authors state that the book “is intended for students 
who can devote only two years to the study of Latin and who must be 
prepared to read intelligently Latin textbooks of philosophy, theology, and 
canon law.” The reviewer will try to keep this in mind as he examines 
the work. 


The book is divided into forty lessons. Each lesson is built up as fol- 
lows: 1) A list of vocabulary (Latin-English). 2) A study of terms. 
3) Grammar. 4) Drill sentences. 5) Readings. 

The lists of vocabulary, given at the beginning of each lesson, are 
usually too long. In Lesson XXII there are 79 words. Six other lessons 
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contain from 50 to 77 words. The study of philosophical terms which 
follows (Lesson I to XXII) is much too intricate for the student. A typi- 
cal example is as follows: “Individuatio. The development of the individ- 
ual from the universal or the determination of the individual in the gen- 
eral. The principle of individuation is variously held to be matter, form, 
and particularity of the subject in time and space; personal or individual 
existence” (Lesson X). A good definition in itself, but too great a burden 
and hindrance for the student who is as yet uninitiated into philosophical 
concepts. The grammar section, too, generally tends to be very lengthy. 
The series of short sentences which follow the grammar range from 55 
in Lesson I to 15 in Lesson XL. They are meant to exemplify the gram- 
mar and vocabulary of the lesson. Obviously this requires much “manufac- 
tured” Latin and not of the most polished and expressive kind. Latin read- 
ings are next introduced. In the first half of the book these are made up 
of philosophical treatises, involving definitions with divisions and sub- 
divisions. In the second half of the book, the philosophical readings are 
replaced by readings from theology texts and from the code of canon 
law (97 canons are quoted in full!). 

The general vocabulary of 3000 words at the end of the book gives a 
meaning or two for each word with only very occasionally a special com- 
ment. Words such as, affinitas, anathema, apostasia, confessor, emanatio, 
are defined by the simple English equivalent. The student could have done 
as well with the Latin alone. 

The authors see the necessity of accelerating the study of Latin in cer- 
tain instances, but they seem to have the wrong approach to the problem. 
Even in the arrangement of the book, they would have done better had 
they reversed the procedure and begun with the readings and studied the 
vocabulary and grammar in context. Furthermore, the difficulties and 
problems inherent in the sections on philosephy, theology, and canon law, 
will be a serious hindrance to students who are still trying to concentrate 
their efforts on a mastery of the rudiments of Latin. Second Latin does 
not seem to fulfill the purpose the authors had in mind. O. J. Z. 


LETTERS OF ERIC GILL. Edited by Walter Shewring. The Devin-Adair 
Co., New York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 480; 12 illustrations. Cloth, $5.00. 


Eric Gill was no literateur. He wrote plainly as he spoke. Yet his lan- 
guage has the elegance, economy and wit of true literature. It is the Jan- 
guage of a man who speaks as he thinks, but who also thinks clearly, and 
who thinks in the way he does because he is a craftsman. A man who 
loves the work of his livelihood as he did is an example to us. He is an 
example either to love our own work or to prepare ourselves for a work 
which we may love. 

But besides cutting excellent letters on tombstones, besides carving, 
engraving and designing type, Eric Gill also wrote unusual letters to his 
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friends and his customers. He wrote them plainly, in a hurry often, ag 
they show him a man of vigor and kindly wit. His ideas have ca 
and are still causing so much controversy that it is good, now, ten vei 
after his death, to be able to read his published Letters. They show 
growth of his ideas and his remarkable forbearance towards the people w 
did not agree with him. 

In his letters, Eric Gill shows himself more candidly even than in hi 
Autobiography. It is well to read the Autobiography at the same time @ 
the Letters, but the first was written as the reminiscences of a mature 
man whereas in the latter one sees the man himself as he matures; not 
he reflects about himself but in the act of dealing with others. He appe: 
an extraordinarily vigorous and cheerful man, a pater familias not only 
to his own children but to his apprentices and assistants and their children 
as well. By his work he provides for all. His energy and his good spirits 
warm them all. This is behind his whole life and his letters show him, af 
a person, in a way his books could not. The only disappointment with 
the Letters is that one wishes he had written even more of them, or at 
least that more had been preserved and published. For, as one knows a 
person to be lovable, one wishes to share in his life and to accept his ideas, 
So it is with the Incarnation too. 

There are 344 letters in the present volume. Of these, 53 were selected 
from the many which Eric Gill wrote to the press in order to correct 
misstatements or misconceptions he found in publications here or there. | 
This correspondence alone is an impressive example of the kind of apos- 
tolate which he carried on unofficially as a layman. His letters are models 
for our would-be lay apostles. They are models of humility and charity. 
He makes no bones about demolishing the false position of his adversary, 
but he tries also to win him as much as possible to a common desire for 
the truth. And for this reason he does not indulge in display of wit on™ 
one hand or animosity on the other. Yet the letters overflow with the 
true wit which comes from the incongruity between our pet notions and 
a more normal or universal way of life. 

When Eric Gill became a Catholic on his thirty-first birthday, he 
naturally came to desire some sort of religious life. He soon became @ 
Dominican Tertiary, and from this way of life he gained immensely. Yet 
in the long run he did not “play at being a monk” or pretend to be any- 
thing but what he was in fact: simply a layman. Now a layman prop- 
erly possesses a trade, skill or profession, earns his living by it and loves 
it. Eric Gill has written how he loved nothing better than to cut a neat 
letter in a nice piece of stone. Because he loved his faith as he loved the 
work of his livelihood, he has left us, to some extent unwittingly, a true 
example of a lay apostle. 

Newport, R. I. A. DE BETHUNE 








